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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

The Reconstructed School 1 is the title of the tenth volume in the "School 
Efficiency Monographs," published by the World Book Company. It is a 
book which aims to point the way to the securing of larger and better results 
in education. It recognizes the fact that in school processes there are elements 
recognized as constants and elements recognized as variables. It is with the 
latter that this book deals as is indicated by the subject-matter of the differ- 
ent chapters: A Preliminary Survey of the Task Before the School; The 
Past as Related to the Present; The Future as Related to the Present; 
Integrity; Sense of Responsibility; Appreciation; Aspiration; Initiative; 
Imagination; Reverence; Loyalty; Democracy; Serenity; Life. Aims and 
purposes are constantly considered, for these very largely determine the 
quality of any work. Teachers will find the book stimulating and helpful, 
and all who are interested in schools can read it with profit. 

What the War Teaches about Education 2 is a collection of papers and 
addresses rather than a constructive treatment of a unitary theme. The 
general theme of the papers and addresses is this: Unless students work 
purposively, they do not work at all. The author feels that if the war taught 
us anything, it taught us that general education, whether of the formal- 
discipline type or of the merely aimless-keeping-company-with-students 
sort, cannot be relied upon. Chapter xiv, "What the War Teaches Us 
about Education," gives the clue to the general title of the volume. Other 
chapters deal with contemporary ideals in education, the child in modern 
society, why we get on so slowly, the doctrine of general discipline, formal 
discipline, what history is and why we want it, religious education and the 
war, and education by immediate objectives. The appendix contains The 
English Education Act of 191 8, The American Education Bill, and The Ger- 
man Education Program. 

Problems of the Secondary Teacher is an authorized translation of the 
second edition of a book written by Professor William Jerusalem, of the 
University of Vienna. 3 The translator states in the preface that he has 
omitted all portions of the book that would have little or no interest outside 
of Austria. The material as translated consists of five chapters as follows: 
"The Secondary Teacher," "The Character and the Problem of the Secon- 



1 F. B. Pearson, The Reconstructed School. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1919. Pp. vii-(-i2o. $0.90. 

2 E. C. Moore, What the War Teaches about Education. New York and Chicago: Mac- 
millan, 1919. Pp. x+334. 

3 R. G. Badger (translator), Problems of the Secondary Teacher. Boston: The Gorham 
Press, 1918. Pp. 251. 
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dary School," "The Scientific Problem of the Secondary Teacher," "Didac- 
tics," and "Ethical and Social Problems." In the following brief quotation 
from the translator's preface one has an excellent characterization of the 
entire discussion: "Jerusalem has cultivated the fields of philosophy, psy- 
chology, and sociology, and it is these that are peculiarly essential to an 
undertaking of the problems of pedagogy. He has learned much from 
Spencer in sociology, from Royce in philosophy, and from James in psy- 
chology. In the treatment of his problems he has dealt with an earnest 
frankness with everything, with the result that we have a book which must 
appeal to everyone who really cares for the advancement of the race and has 
anything like confidence that the school can be made an effective agent in 
effecting such advance." 

Letters to Teachers 1 is also a collection of papers reprinted from articles 
previously published in newspapers, magazines, and educational journals. 
The letters deal with such subjects as life's adventure, the school and the 
commonwealth, the school and the community, the schoolyard, the curricu- 
lum, the humanities, history, the Bible in the schools, nature and science, 
crafts and vocations, the life of youth, poetry and pageantry, the age of 
romance, the school system, the teacher's profession, and the teacher's life. 
Besides these sixteen letters there are additional chapters devoted to foreign- 
language study, community pageantry, education in taste, and education 
and democracy. The general problem with which the series of papers deals 
is reconstruction in the education of the American citizen. Internal condi- 
tions rather than the external affairs of our nation are discussed in a frankly 
journalistic manner. There is sufficient unity in the book as a whole to make 
the reader conscious of the main issue which the author feels is sufficiently 
important to demand journalism, yes, even to justify propaganda, an 
admitted characteristic of the papers as a whole. 

Books on education are often criticised adversely because of their theoret- 
ical and impractical nature. Modern Elementary-School Practice* hopes to 
escape criticisms of this character. The author informs the reader in the 
preface that he advocates nothing in the book that has not had successful 
application and thorough trial, and that every illustration, with which the 
text is copiously supplied, is taken from classroom practice. The book 
contains chapters on the application of educational theory, the problem 
method, the project, motives, the doctrine of interest in practice, a school 



'H. B. Alexander, Letters to Teachers. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 191 9. 

Pp- 2 53- 

2 G. E. Freeland, Modern Elementary-School Practice. New York and Chicago: Mac- 

millan, 1919. Pp. xiv-)-4o8. 
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subject taught through interest, utilizing the common interest, and a number 
of similar topics. As hinted above the text is full of illustrative material, 
some of value and some mediocre. Examples of the latter sort are found 
in the chapters "The Problem Method" and "The Project," where some 
illustrations are given of problems and projects in history. If the problem 
method in history means nothing more than what Professor Freeland con- 
ceives it to be, it has little to contribute to better history teaching. The book 
should be widely read by teachers of the elementary-school branches. 

On a subject as new as the junior high school one would expect to appear 
some rather commonplace literature. A careful reading of a recent book 1 
on this subject leads the writer to classify it among the ordinary volumes that 
are frequently added to the literature of education. The author frankly 
admits in the preface that the book is not a complete treatise on the junior 
high school, and he is quite right. One is somewhat lost to know just what to 
call it. To treat adequately and in a worth-while manner each of the subjects 
of his ten chapters would require much more space than the writer of this 
volume has seen fit to use. Two short chapters are devoted to the course of 
study, neither of which contributes anything of much value. The same can 
be said of the chapters on teaching and the administration of the junior high 
school. In his chapter "The Problem and the Solution" the author uses 
misleading statistics to make his case. For example, there were other factors 
than the junior high school prominent in Grand Rapids which resulted in the 
increased enrollment in the ninth grade during 1914 and 1915. The author's 
enthusiasm for the efficacy of the junior high school in holding pupils in school 
led him to ignore all factors save this one. This one example characterizes 
the book as a whole. The reader all the time feels that the author's state- 
ments and opinions are subject to many limitations. 

SOME RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 2 

Elements of Plane Trigonometry with Complete Tables 3 is the title of an 
excellent little textbook just published. This is practically a revision of a 
larger book on plane and spherical trigonometry written by the same authors. 

1 G. V. Bennett, The Junior High School. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1919. 
Pp. xi+220. $1 .00. 

2 This material was contributed by Ernst R. Breslich, University High School, University 
of Chicago. 

3 Alfred Monroe Kenyon and Louis Ingold, Elements of Plane Trigonometry with 
Complete Tables. New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xxvii-j-241. $i.ao. 



